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Some are waiting in order to be idle; others 
are waiting in order to hearken and obey. 





For the Christian under trial the question is, 
not ‘‘How much can I bear?’’ but ‘‘How much 
can my Saviour and | together bear?’’ 





Christ’s coming a second time, as promised 
unto them who should look for Him, and there- 
fore a coming that has been and is fulfilled 
unto such, is largely overlooked throughout 
the professing Church. 





It requires a large broad-mindedness to com- 
prehend principles in their true spirit, and a 
large-heartedness to adhere to them in prac- 
tice because of that spirit. But nothing else 
becomes so easily derided by minds too narrow 
to receive the principles. 





REDEEMING THE TIME.—A reason put before 
us by the apostle for ‘‘redeeming the time,’’ 
is “‘because the days are evil.” So our con- 
cern of heart should be to make them good. 
What a strength is inspired in a right-minded 
time-redeemer who knows that his Redeemer 
liveth. 





For “ THe Frignp.” 


The Peace Conference at the Hague. 


In the dark shadow which now rests upon 
both of the great English-speaking nations on 
account of the wars in which they are sever- 
ally engaged, the beneficent labors of the re- 
cent Peace Conference at The Hague do not 
seem to have been as clearly seen and prac- 
tically appreciated, as we believe they must 
and will be in the future. It is well to recall 
the origin and the honest character of the 
labors for the good of mankind of this memor- 
able gathering of representative men from the 

ifferent quarters of the globe; and not to lose 
our faith in the belief that such an important 
event in the world’s history will not have oc- 
curred in vain. We have been the more deeply 
impressed with these sentiments by the perusal 





















of a work describing its inception, progress 
and end. 

Frederick W. Holls, one of the American 
members of the Conference has lately pre- 
sented to the public an account of this remark- 
able gathering, and the valuable results which 
it has accomplished, epecially ‘‘in the promul- 
gation of the Magna Charta of International 
Law, the binding together of the civilized 
power in a federation of justice, and the es- 
tablishment of a permanent International Court 
of Arbitration.” 

One hundred delegates met on the eighteenth 
of Fifth Month, 1899, in the ‘‘House in the 
Wood,” or summer palace of the Dutch royal 
family, about one mile from The Hague, 
the capital of the Netherlands. These dele- 
gates were accredited to this important assem- 
bly by twenty of the different governments of 
Europe, by the Government of the United 
States, that of Mexico, (the only ones from the 
Western Hemisphere, ) and by China, Japan, 
Persia and Siam. The Pope of Rome and the 
various Republics and countries of Central 
and South America, and of North and South 
Africa had not been invited by the Czar of 
Russia, at whose instance this Conference 
had been called together, and these countries 
were consequently not directly represented. 

As an aid to its preliminary work, a number 
of suggestions had been formulated by the 
Russian Government and its delegates, one of 
whom, Baron de Staal, its Ambassador to Eng- 
land, was elected President of the Conference. 
These suggestions formed the basis upon which 
its deliberations proceeded. 

The work of the conference was chiefly. in 
two distinct directions, first in lessening the 
horrors of war, and secondly in its prevention. 
The subjects included in the first subdivision 
were referred to two different committees, 
whose efforts may or may not have a perma- 
nently beneficial effect; those in the second 
subdivision to a third Committee, in reference 
to which the author says, ‘‘No proposition be- 
fore the Conference was received with more 
sympathy and favor than the plan for the es- 
tablishment.of a permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion. It formed from the first a keystone of 
the proposals formulated and presented on be- 
half of the United States, and almost from the 
moment of their arrival at The Hague, the 
American representatives declared that the 
realization of this idea was their chief object 
at the Conference. The Government of Great 
Britain shared this view most cordially, and 
the honor of taking the lead in the practical 
effort of securing its adoption belong to the 
eminent first delegate from that country.” 
It is the consummation of these plans, reduced 
to a practical system, that gives the chief in- 
terest, and we believe, permanent value to the 
labors of this body. 

The author continues, ‘‘There can be no doubt 





that the establishment of a permanent Court 
of Arbitration satisfies one of the most pro- 
found aspirations of civilized peoples. 
of the progress hitherto attained in the mutual 
relations of States, this great institution can 
and ought to be a mighty power, making for 
the cause of right and justice throughout the 
world. 
soon found to present no insurmountable ob- 
stacles, upon the one condition, however, that 
it must be founded upon the principle that the 
community of nations is one of co-ordination, 
and nut of subordination, and that this new 
organ of international justice must always 
retain, as M. Descamps expressed it, the char- 
acter of ‘a free tribunal in the midst of inde- 
pendent States.” 


In view 


The organization of such a court was 


‘In the elaboration of the plans for the 


court by the ‘Comite d’ Examen’ the project 
submitted by Lord Pauncefote, on behalf of 
Great Britain, was, by common consent, ac- 
cepted as the basis of the discussion. 
this the delegations from Russia and from the 
United States presented plans of which the 
more valuable features were incorporated in 
the final report of the committee.”’ In the dis- 
cussion of the various features of this plan, as 
they were developed from time to time, an 
earnest desire became manifested by almost, 


Besides 


if not all, the delegates to establish a tribunal 


and mode of procedure which would command 


the respect of the nations of the world, both 
those who were represented in the Conference 


and those who were not, and one which would 


be practicable in its operation. This earnest 


desire coupled with a mutual conciliatory spirit, 
achieved much in the deliberations of the 


thoughtful and capable men entrusted with 
this momentous subject; and helped to sur- 
mount obstacles which at times appeared likely 
to prevent harmonious action. Perhaps the 
greatest of these difficulties arose from the 
character of the instructions given by the Ger- 
man Government to its representatives, from 
which it appeared at one time that this war- 
like Power might discontinue its co-operation 
in the establishment of the permanent Court of 
Arbitration. In order to remove this obstacle, 
the sessions of the committee were suspended 
by common consent, that an opportunity might 
be given to the German Representative to re- 
turn to Berlin to discuss the objections which 
had been raised with his superiors there, in 
which visit he was accompanied, with the cor- 
dial assent of the other members of the com- 
mittee, by Frederick W. Holls, of the United. 
States, the author of the book under considera- 
tion. The joint efforts of these two delegates 
were entirely successful. Other crises in the 
deliberations, he remarks, ‘‘were also averted 
without friction or publieity.’’ 

The earnest and sincere feeling which pre- 
vailed is exemplified in a discussion which arose 
upon article 27, of the agreement, which, as 
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pating in what was at once a grand consumma- 
tion and an auspicious beginning. It is not too 
much to hope that this spirit foreshadowed the 
ultimate judgment of history. 

‘‘No one can be more conscious of the in- 
completeness and imperfections of the work of 
the Peace Conference than the members of 
that body, who can at least claim that they 
have labored faithfully to approach a high ideal. 
No temporary disappointment, misunderstand- 
ing, or discouragement can obscure the funda- 
mental truth which the Peace Conference and 
its results as indeed all human history, tend 
to illustrate, a truth upon which all human in- 
stitution and endeavors and the nations them- 
selves must forever rest: 

JUSTITIA ELEVAT GENTEM.” 

PHILA., First Month, rgor. 





finally agreed upon, is as follows: ‘‘The Signa- | individual men will hereafter obtain among na- 
tory Powers consider it their duty, in case a| tions. Such international institutions as these 
serious dispute threatens to break out between | will be the protection of the weak against the 
two or more of them, to remind these latter| powerful. In the conflicts of brute force, 
that the permanent Court of Arbitration is| where fighters of flesh and with steel are in 
open to them. Consequently they declare that | line, we may speak of great Powers and small, 
the fact of reminding the parties in controversy | of weak and mighty. When swords are thrown 
of the provisions of the present convention, | in the balance, one side may easily outweigh 
and the advice given to them, in the higher} the other. But in the weighing of rights and 
interests of peace, to have recourse to the per- | ideas, disparity ceases, and the rights of the 
manent court, can only be considered as an ex- | smallest and the weakest Powers count as much 
ercise of good offices.” in the scales as those of the mightiest. 

In reference to this, Frederick W. Holls ‘‘This conviction has guided our work, and 
writes, ‘‘According to this Article, every Sig- | throughout its pursuit our constant thought 
natory Power recognizes a new international | has been for the weak. May they at least un- 
obligation, as a duty toward itself and every | derstand our idea, and justify our hopes, by 
other Signatory Power. Next to the estab- | joining in the effort to bring the future of Hu- 
lishment of the permanent Court of Arbitra- | manity under the majesty of the Law.’’ 
tion, this Article undoubtedly marks the high- This Committee held eighteen sessions, 
est achievement of the Conference, for no doubt | usually three in a week, from two o’clock 
the establishment of the Court would have been | until six o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
incomplete, if not nugatory, without this solemn | discussions which were often of the great- 
declaration, which is undoubtedly ‘the crown| est interest were conducted in privacy—the 
of the whole work,’ as it was declared to be | exclusion of reporters who might communicate 
by one of the American representatives in the | prematurely to the public the sentiments ex- 
Committee on Arbitration. pressed, having been early agreed upon. ‘‘ While 

After some discussion on other points in-| the ordinary language used,” says F. W. Holls, 
volved in this Article ‘‘The representatives of | ‘‘was of course French, the familiarity of nearly 
the Balkan States, notably of Servia and Rou- | all the members with English and German led 
mania, made strenuous efforts to omit the word | to the occasional use of these languages; the 
‘duty,’ and their repeated reference to the dis- | Secretary, Baron d’ Estournelles, [delegate from 
tinctions between great and small Powers gave | France], giving notable assistance in the way 
occasion for a spirited reply from Professor | of immediate, accurate and graceful transla- 
Zorn, of Germany, in which the cordial adher- | tion.” 
ence of the German Empire to the Convention} He also writes, ‘‘It may be added that the 
as reported by the Committee was most forcibly | American Commission received a very large 
and unreservedly declared and later on for a| number of telegrams and letters expressing 
speech from M. Bourgeois, [delegate from | sympathy and good wishes, and emanating from 
France], which ended with an outburst of|the most diverse sources. Every one of these 
eloquence which electrified the Conference and | messages was gratefully acknowledged, and 
led to a withdrawal of all hostile motions: their reception not only upheld the hands of 

‘‘The moral duty,” said M. Bourgeois, ‘‘of | the American Commission, but also made a 
the provisions of Article 27, is to be found en-| more or less profound impression upon the 
tirely in the fact that a common duty for the | members of the Conference from other coun- 
maintenance of peace among men is recognized | tries, who regarded the interest of the great 
and affirmed among nations. Do you believe | New World Power of the West in the cause of 
that it is a small matter that in this Confer- | peace and arbitration, as a most significant and 
ence, not in an assembly of theorists and phil- | important sign of the times.” 
osophers, debating freely and entirely upon| The ‘‘treaty” as it has been called was signed 
their own responsibility, but in an assembly | Seventh Month 29th, 1899, by the representa- 
where the Governments of nearly all the|tives of sixteen Powers. It has since been 
civilized nations are officially represented, | signed and ratified by all the Powers repre- 
the existence of this international duty has| sented at the Peace Conference. It was rati- 
been proclaimed, and that the idea of this| fied unanimously by the Senate of the United 
duty, henceforth introduced furever into the | States, Second Month 5th, 1900. 

conscience of the people, is imposed for the} In concluding his review of the results ac- 
future upon the acts of the Governments and of | complished by this Conference, the author re- 
the nations? My colleagues who oppose this} marks, Any one who would have predicted, 
Article will, I hope, permit me to say this: 1] even as late as Seventh Month, 1898, ‘‘that a 
fear their eyes are not fixed on what should | Conference would meet and accomplish even 
be their real purpose. In this question of ar- | a fraction of the resulis attained at The Hague, 
bitration they appeared to be concerned with | that the subject of a Federation of the civilized 
the conflicting interests of the great and small | world for justice would even be discussed not 
Powers. I say, with Count Nigra [delegate | by enthusiasts and private individuals, but by 
from Italy], here there are no great, no small | leading diplomats of all civilized nations, called 

Powers; all are equal in view of the task to be | together for that purpose by the most power- 

accomplished. But should our work give | ful autocrat in the world, would have been re- 
greater advantage to any Powers, would it not | garded as a dreamer, if not as demented. At 
assuredly be to the weakest? the beginning of the Conference the members 
“Is not every establishment of a tribunal, | themselves were affected by the prevalent 
every triumph of an impartial and well con-! skepticism, suspicion and discouragement. It 
sidered decision over warring interests and | was, however, most interesting to observe how, 
passions, one more safeguard for the weak from week to week, and almost from day to 
against the abuses of power? | day, this feeling gave way to a spirit of hupe, 
*“‘Gentlemen, what is now the rule among of mutual confidence, and of pride at partici- 
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G. J. S. 


A MINISTERING CHILD.—There is a family 
in this city (Detroit) said E. Payson Hammond, 
who are dependent at this moment upon a little 
child for the present sunshine of their lives. A 
few weeks the young wife and mother was 
striken down to die. When the family physi- 
cian called them together and in his solemn 
way intimated to them the truth—there was 
no hope, then the question arose among them, 
Who would tell her? Not the aged mother 
who was to be left childless. Nor the young 
husband, who was walking the floor with 
clenched hands and rebellious heart. There 
was only one other, and at this moment he 
looked up from the book he had been playing 
with unnoticed by them, and asked gravely: 
‘Ig mamma doin’ to die?” 

Then, without waiting for an answer, he 
sped up stairs as fast as hig little feet would 
carry him. Friends and neighbors were watch- 
ing by the sick woman. They wonderingly 
aoticed the pale face of the child as he climbed 
on the bed and laid his small hand on his 
mother’s pillow. , 

‘‘Mamma,”’ he asked, in sweet, caressing 
tones, ‘‘is you ’fraid to die?’’ The mother 
looked at him with swift intelligence. Per- 
haps she had been thinking of this. 

‘«Who—told— you— Charlie?” she asked 
faintly. 

‘‘Doctor, an’ papa, an’ gamma — every- 
body,” he whispered. ‘‘Mamma, dear, don’t 
be ’fraid to die, will you?’’ 

‘*No, Charlie,” said the young mother, after 
one supreme pang of grief; ‘‘no, mamma won't 
be afraid.” 

‘‘Jus’ shut your eyes in ’e dark, mamma, 
teep hold my hand-—an’ when you open ’em, 
mamma, it ’ill be all light there.” 

When the family gathered awe-stricken at 
the bedside, Charlie held up his little hand. 

‘‘H-u-s-h! My mamma doin’ to sleep. Her 
won’t wake up here any more!’’ 

And so it proved. There was no heart-rend- 
ing farewell, no agony of parting; for when 
the young mother woke she had passed be- 
yond, and as baby Charlie said: ‘‘It was all 
light there.” 



































































‘PRAYER is the defensive means which satan 
and his hosts dread while they cannot emulate. 
They can blaspheme, they can argue, they can 
fight, they can write books, and if need be, 
quote Scripture for their purposes, but pray 
they cannot.” 
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Winged Weavers. 


Give While You Can. 


A few months ago some friends of mine came 
into possession of a pair of South African 
weaver-birds, writes Agnes M. Watson in The 
Churchman. Anything from that country just 
at present can scarcely fail to be interesting, 
but these birds need no such recommendation. 
When I first saw them they were in a large gilt 
cage that was almost hidden in a tangle of 
bright colored twine which the birds had woven 
around the bars. They have no need to work 
for themselves, every want is supplied, yet they 
are constantly busy. Their owners throw into 
the cage from time to time short pieces of 
string, red, blue, pink, green and yellow. These 
they seize in their bills and wrap them around 
the bars, cunningly twisting and pulling until 
the sides of their houses are covered and the 
world is shut out. 

Smith and Ladysmith they are called. Smith 
is cross. He teases his wife and scolds her, 
but for all that they work away together, and 
presently a ball-like nest hangs from the ceil- 
ing of the cage, or a curtain is made dividing 
the cage into rooms. The birds hop briskly 
about, catch a loose end of twine here and there 
and give it a finishing pull, occasionally utter- 
ing a shrill whistle, followed by a few strange, 
sweet notes. 

In their own country they put this weaving 
talent to making nests of grass, which they 
suspend from slender branches of trees, often 
far out over the water, or they select a tree, 
we are told, with a straight, smooth trunk, 
and around this they construct an umbrella-like 
roof of grasses. Under this roof they make 
their nest often, building them close together 
not unlike the cells of a honeycomb. Each one 


‘knows its own nest, and recognizes its own eggs, 


which among so many seems to us quite re- 
markable. 

Now in the cage appears something new; 
nothing more nor less than a row of honey- 
comb cells, in memory, I suppose, of the days 
when they lived in their South African ‘‘tene- 
ment house’’ under the umbrella-like roof. 

These birds are not peculiar looking, though 
their ways are so strange. In color they resem- 
ble somewhat the ordinary English sparrow, 
and are about the size and shape of a canary. 
The most notable thing about them is their 
bills, which are blood red. Smith’s face and 
throat are black, his eyes are red, that is, a 
thread of red encircles the pupil, and his legs 
arered, too. Ladysmith has no marked color- 
ing except that her eyebrows are dark and ex- 
tend rather far back. Her bill is red, and, like 
Smith, her eyes and legs are red, also. When 
their cage is nearly smothered in twine, and 
the birds consequently hidden from sight, a pair 
of scissors does good service in bringing them 
again into view. The walls are cut away, the 
curtain taken down, more twine is thrown in, 
and Smith and Ladysmith, nothing daunted, 
are soon weaving as busily as ever. Full of 
fresh ideas, never weaving twice alike, they 
always give us something new to look at. 





THEY wholly mistake the matter, who sup- 
pose we have nothing to do, because all is 
done that saves the soul; on the contrary, he 
that is born of God, is enlisted to be a warrior 
against himself as well as Satan.— Henry Venn. 





PRAYER is a gift. 





THE FRIEND. 


A minister of the gospel once called upon a 
merchant, — Thornton, afterwards the first 
treasurer of the church missionary society, and 
solicited his aid for some benevolent object. 
The merchant, in response to his application, 
gave him a check for ten pounds. Before the 
clergyman left there came a letter with the 
news that one of the merchant’s large vessels 
had gone to the bottom of the sea. The mer- 
chant read the letter, and told the poor minis- 
ter of his loss, and then said: 

**T must ask you for that check back.’’ 

The poor man returned the check with a sad 
countenance, and then the merchant wrote 
another check for fifty pounds, and handed it 
to him, saying: 

“I must give while I can, for the Lord is 
warning me that sometime I may not have any- 
thing to give.’’ 

There are multitudes of Christian men who 
might profitably come to the same conclusion. 
They have been warned in various ways, by 
numerous losses and misfortunes, that this 
world is no safe place in which to lay up 
treasures, and that riches perish with the us- 
ing, and take to themselves wings and fly away; 
but they too often neglect the warning; they 
seem to think that a steward’s duty is to keep 
and take care of his Master’s money, rather 
than to use it as he directs, and for his glory. 

The natural tendency is for persons to grow 
covetous as they increase in wealth. The daily 
economy involved in the acquisition of wealth, 
becomes a settled habit increasing with years. 
That which was at first a necessity, becomes a 
matter of choice and habit in the later years; 
and sometimes nothing but the sharp stroke of 
misfortune and calamity will loosen the cove- 
tous grasp of a heart which has its portion in 
this world. 

In connection with every loss and every mis- 
fortune, Christians should consider, What is 
the lesson which God would teach me by this 
providence? If we are ready to learn the les- 
son, God is ready to teach us. If we refuse 
to heed his voice, then we may expect that 
calamities will increase and that strokes of the 
chastening hand will come yet more heavily. 

It is quite usual for persons when they have 
met with losses and misfortunes immediately to 
begin to circumscribe their charities, and hold 
on to what they have. This is not the part of 
wisdom nor of righteousness. The lesson of 
loss and misfortune simply emphasizes the 
words of Him who said, ‘‘ Lay not up for your- 
selves on earth, but lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust can corrupt, or thieves break 
through and steal.’’ 

Dr. J. Holland relates that ‘‘ After the Chica- 
go fire, three friends met, two of whom had 
been burnt out of house and home, and the im- 
mense accumulations of successful lives. One 
of the unfortunates said to the other two: 
‘Well,-thank God, there was some of my money 
placed where it could not burn;’ saying which 
he turned upon his heel cheerful and went to 
work at his new life. His brother in misfor- 
tune turned to his companion and said, ‘That 
man gave away last year nearly a million of 
dollars, and if I had not been a fool I should 
have done the same thing.’ ’’ 
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service of the Lord A higher authority con- 


firms the justice of the title, for the man who 
had much goods laid up for many years, God 
said, ‘‘Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee, then whose shall those things 
be which thou hast provided?’’ Luke xii: 20. 

Give while you can.—The Christian. 

The Discipline ‘of Life. 

Sooner or later we find out that life is not 
a holiday but adiscipline. Earlier or later we 
all discover that the world is not a playground, 
it is quite clear God means it for a school. 
The moment we forget that, the puzzle of life 
begins. We try to play in school; the Master 
does not mind that so much for its own sake, 
for He likes to see his children happy, but in 
our playing we neglect our lessons. We do not 
see how much there is to learn and we do not 
care; but our Mastercares. He hasa perfectly 
overpowering and inexplicable solicitude for 
our education, and because He loves us He 
comes into the school sometimes and speaks 
to us. He may speak very softly and gently, 
or very loudly. Sometimes a look is enough 
and we understand it, like Peter, and go out 
at once, and weep bitterly. Sometimes the 
voice is like a thunder-clap startling a summer 
night. But one thing we may be sure of—the 
task He sets us to is never measured by our 
delinquency. The discipline may seem far less 
than our dessert, or even to our eye ten times 
more. But it is not measured by these; it is 
measured by God’s solicitude for our progress; 
measured solely by God’s love; measured solely 
that the scholar may be better educated when 
he arrives at his Father. The discipline of life 
is a preparation for meeting the Father. When 
we arrive there ‘‘to behold his beauty,’’ we 
must have the educated eye; and that must be 
trained here. We must become so pure in 
heart—and it needs much practice—that we 
shall ‘‘see God.’’ That explains life—why 
God puts man in the crucible, and makes him 
pure by fire.—Henry Drummond. 





LEARN TO LOVE THE BIBLE.—Does it not 
follow unquestionably that you cannot inspire 
love for the Bible in your class if you yourself 
read it only when scourged by duty, or if you 
prefer a newspaper or any kind of a story book 
to it? 

How can we really learn to love the Bible? By 
getting acquainted with it. for it wonderfully 
improves upon closer acquaintance. By becom- 
ing intimate with it, for its most thoroughly 
informed friends are enthusiastic for it. 

You do not love it because you do not even 
know the names of its books; because you can- 
not relate its chief historical events with any 
fulness of detail or accuracy; because even in 
the gospels you cannot tell where to find the 
most important facts of Christ’s life. 

Read the Bible. Do not read any more about 
it—read the Book itself. Do not fill yourself 
with comments and helps: the Bible for the 
most part is very plain. Read in every part 
of it. Read it without helps first, letting the 
Lord himself speak directly to you.— The Chris- 
tian Standard. 

It is well said that the only sure way to 
destroy the power of any temptation is to 





That man called himself a fool for hoarding ' make the young superior to the pleasures that 


up wealth that might have been devoted to the , 


tempt. 
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Some Account of the Early Experience and Sub- 
sequent Travels of Ruth Newlin. 


(Concluded from page 228.) 

In the Eighth Month of 1893, though frail 
and weak of body, she attended her own Quar- 
terly Meeting, held at Earlham, Madison Co., 
Iowa, and delivered a clear and searching tes- 
timony to the Truth she had so long labored 
to support. The following week she stopped 
with her daughter and family, and went with 
them to the mid-week meeting held at the 
same place, where again it was said she was 
much favored. Some of her old friends re- 
marked that it reminded them so much of her 
speaking long years ago. On their way home 
the team took fright and she was thrown from 
the buggy and received an injury from which 
she never recovered. Her hands and arms 
were so badly bruised that although she lived 
near five years afterward she never regained 
the use of them sufficiently to even feed or 
dress herself to any amount. 

Her strength recruited a little the following 
summer and she attended her own little meet- 
ing at Bear Creek a few times. 

She entertained a hope sometimes that she 
might recover; but grew weaker instead, and 
was finally stricken with slow paralysis. For 
near two years and a-half previous to her 
death, she was almost entirely helpless. Pros- 
trated upon a bed of languishing while linger- 
ing disease preyed upon her vitals; bereft of 
power to change her position in any way with- 
out assistance, or to relieve the smallest wants; 
wearisome days and nights of pain and rest- 
lessness, were a thorough test of her faith 
and patience. She sometimes expressed fears 
that she would not hold out to the end. But 
to our knowledge a murmur never escaped her 
lips at the dispensation of suffering dealt out 
to. her, and if in times of weariness and weak- 
ness of the human part, she was impatient 
with her attendants, she would afterwards ask 
their forgiveness and shower blessings upon 
them, telling them they could never be paid 
in this world but their reward would be sure in 
the next. She said the trials and temptations 
she had endured on that bed of sickness had 
been many and deep. Some of them she be- 
lieved were for her own trial of faith and for 
no human ear but her own. At one time she 
was so distressed and deserted that she burst 
into a flood of tears, saying she saw no chance 
for her to be saved. All seemed dark and im- 
penetrable. She was reminded of the Saviour’s 
desolation on the cross, and the lines were 
repeated— 

‘*No more for thee the quiet habitation, 

The inward triumph and release from death, 

Than are the hour of utter desolation, 

The night of agony and deep distress.”’ 

The cloud was soon lifted, and she again 
rejoiced in the love of her Saviour. It was 
sometimes a query in the minds of those around 
her why she was thus permitted to suffer, both 
spiritually and bodily. But He that spared not 
his own Son but delivered Him up for us all 
has said, ‘‘If we suffer, we shall also reign 
with Him.’’ ‘‘Many are the afflictions of the 
righteous, but the Lord delivereth them out 
of them all.” Her sufferings were no doubt 
in part for others. They proved to the glory 
of God, what his power can do in preserving 
his faithful followers through all that is per- 
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we have nothing of which to boast, and hum- 
bling us under a sense of our dependence. 

There were times when she was in a meas- 
ure released from pain, and her conversation 
was often cheerful and instructive, encourag- 
ing others to greater faithfulness or giving a 
word of caution or encouragement, or relating 
anecdotes of her past life’s trials and peculiar 
leading. One we will insert here. She was 
once under a great temptation to believe that 
the Bible was a lie from beginning to the end- 
ing and nothing but a lie. She soon after at- 
tended a meeting where she had to take that 
for a text, and was able clearly to set forth 
that it is the Truth and no lie; but that the 
devil is a liar and the father of it. She after- 
ward learned that there were some present 
who held such doctrine. She said she always 
tried to keep a strict watch over the door of 
her lips, and to be careful not to bring re- 
proach upon the Truth in any way, when she 
was out on the Lord’s errands. But when at 
home she had not always been so watchful, and 
hoped others would profit by her misses. A 
vision of heavenly beauty once appeared be- 
fore her far surpassing anything of earth 
that she had ever beheld, and the language 
was addressed to her, ‘‘This is an emblem 
of the reward of the righteous. Wilt thou 
doubt any more?’’ Calling to remembrance 
her many broken vows, she hesitated to re- 
ply affirmatively, but said, ‘‘] hope I never 
will.’? Then the vision disappeared, leaving 
such sweetness that for a time all her afflic- 
tions and trials seemed to melt away into in- 
significance. But the enemy was afterward 
permitted to buffet her with the language, 
‘*That is the reward of the righteous, but thou 
art not one of them.’’ She often repeated 
the lines— 

“Tt is a point I long to know, 
It often causes anxious thought ; 


Do I love the Lord, or no, 
Am I his or am I not?”’ 


Deep humility and a sense of unworthiness 
seemed to be the clothing of her spirit. She 
said if she could only be permitted to slip in- 
side the door and occupy one of the lowest 
seats in the kingdom, it was all she asked. 
**Not by works of righteousness that we have 
done, but by his mercy He saveth us.” 

As the weeks and months went slowly by 
the flickering flame of life burned lower and 
lower. For several weeks before her death 
she could not enjoy conversation, except occa- 
sionally, and at short intervals. When she 
did, the same concern was evinced that she 
might be ready at any time. She remarked 
to a Friend that she never knew before what 
it was to stand at the gate and wait. All 
seemed to be done that could be done, save 
patiently to await the summons. She wanted 
a plain coffin and everything arranged in ac- 
cordance with the simple manner of Friends, 
which she believed agree with the New Tes- 
tament teaching. She did not want ashearse. 
She had very much desired to be in her right 
mind at the last, which was granted. 

Near half-past one o’clock on the eighteenth 
of Eighth Month, 1898, a change came over 
her. She called her daughter-in-law by name 
in a very audible voice, and looked up with a 
strange expression and said, ‘‘Am I dying?’’ 
Again, in a short time, ‘‘If I am not mistaken, 


mitted to come upon them, showing us that | this is death.’”’ On being asked if there was 
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any sting in death, she replied, ‘“‘No, none 
at all. Loose me and let me go.’’ Twenty 
minutes before four she breathed her last, 
peacefully as the closing of a calm summer 
day. ‘‘Let me die the death of the righteous 
and let my last end be like his.’’ 

We do not wish to eulogize the dead, or 
multiply words any farther than may be a 
benefit to the living. She possessed infirmities 
and human weakness even as others ; but by 
yielding obedience to the will of the Divine 
Master, she became an eminent instrument in 
his hands for the advancement of Truth and 
Righteousness in the earth. And many can 
say, ‘‘She being dead, yet speaketh.’ If 
there is need for some to labor so earnestly to 
the end of the race, would it not be safe for 
all to make the inquiry, ‘‘What wilt thou have 
me to do? If the righteous scarcely be saved, 
where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?” 
All are not called to work of a public charac- 
ter, but all have a place to fill in the church 
militant; it may be obscure, but none the less 
acceptable. 

‘*Woe to them that are at ease in Zion, and 
trust in the mountain of Samaria. Ye that 
put far away the evil day; that lie upon beds 
of ivory and stretch themselves upon their 
couches.”’ But ‘‘they that be wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmanent; and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the stars 
forever and ever.” E. N. 

EARLHAM, Ia, 





A CENTURY AGO IN AMERICA, — Merchants 
wrote their letters with quill pens. Sand was 
used to dry the ink, as there was no blotting 
paper. There were no street letter-boxes; 
letters had to be carried to the post office, 
It cost eighteen and one-half cents to send a 
letter from Boston to New York and twenty- 
five from Boston to Philadelphia. 

Less than a century ago rum was furnished 
at ministers’ ordinations, also pipes and tobacco, 
as Lyman Beecher tells. 

Every gentleman— Wahington, for example— 
wore a queue, many powdered their hair. 

Imprisonment for debt was a common prac- 
tice. 

Virginia contained a fifth of the whole popu- 
lation of the country. 

The Misissippi Valley was not so well known 
as the heart of Africa now is. 

Two stage coaches carried all the passengers 
between Philadelphia and Boston. Six days 
were required for the journey. 

There was not a public library in the United 
States. A day laborer received two shillings 
a day. 

Stoves were unknown. 
done at an open fire place. 

Many of the streets were unnamed and 
houses were not numbered. 

Three-fourths of the books in every library 
came from beyond the Atlantic. 

‘“‘Who reads an American book?’’ was an 
Englishman’s sneer in the early part of this 
century. 

When a Virginian started on a journey to 
New York he made his will, and bade farewell 
to his frends, as if he never expected to see 
them again. 

Beef, pork, salt fish, potatoes and hominy 
were staple articles of diet all the year round. 
—Presbyterian. 


All cooking was 
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tered and peeled.’’ 


States, Jewish refugees from that quarter re- 
planting of great groves of the eucalyptus, now 


has become quite healthy and habitable. There 


trade. A dispensary, a synagogue and schools 


yards in which over a million vines have been 
Planted and are in bearing; while a large sec- 
_ tion of land, as much, it is said, as would make 
up the area of a hundred Jaffa orange gardens 


8 

8 

d 

8 

8 semitic troubles in Russia and the Balkan 
d occupied the above locality, which, by the 
y Dumbering three-quarters of a million trees, 
in are one hundred and seventy famiilies resident, 
is some supporting themselves by handicrafts and 
to for boys and girls are there. 

all _There is a promising tea plantation, a gera- 
ee nium plantation for making scents, and vine- 
ny 

d. 







For “THe FRIEND.” 


Jewish Colonists in Philistia. 


J. L. Hanauer, a minister, who is interested 
in the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
has recently supplied some specific informa- 
tion concerning various colonies of Jews, who 
have settled on land purchased by the Monte- 
fiore, Rothschild and other Hebrew families, 
and directed by the Alliance Israelite Univer- 

‘ gelle, of Paris, or other agencies. 
nies reported on, lie near the east Mediterra- 
nean seaboard, and mostly in the territory 
once known as the land of the Philistines. 
Three hundred and thirty-six years have elapsed 
since Colbert, the successful and philanthropic 
finance minister of Louis XIV. of France, 
founded a farm at Beit-Dejan, on the plain of 
Sharon, near Jaffa, with the view of stimu- 
lating agricultural interests in a land that 
seemed to appeal loudly for such help. 
fine old orange grove is still pointed out as 
being of his planting. 
interval, little has been accomplished until 
within the last quarter of a century, to be- 
token that the land has noticeably responded 
to the many efforts put forth for its improve- 
ment and for the betterment of a race ‘‘scat- 

The course of prophecy 

cannot be anticipated or forced, ‘‘seeing times 
are not hidden from the Almighty.”’ 

In 1870, the Alliance secured two hundred 
and forty hectares of land (a hectare is two 
and a-half acres nearly), situated on the car- 
riage road to Jerusalem, and just east of the 
Joppa orange groves, and established there a 
school for agriculture and horticulture. 
numbers of fruit and eucalyptus trees have 
been planted on the land of the institution, 
which boards, clothes and trains about two hun- 
dred and fifty pupils gratis for five years, and 
then sends the most promising to the Alliance 
College at Paris to prepare them to take the 
management of other settlements. 
tainly better than attempting the re-conquest 
of the ‘‘Holy Land”’ by the old, non-Christian 
way of the Crusades. 

The wine product from the output of grapes 
of the school vineyard amounted in 1898 to 

111,505 kilolitres—a kilolitre being equivalent 

. to two hundred and twenty gallons. 

On the road from Jaffa to Nabltis (Shechem), 

7 and at a distance of about two miles from the 

site of the ancient Antipatris, whither Paul was 
brought by night by the Roman soldiers (Acts 

xxxiii: 31), a number of Jerusalem Jews, in 

1878, started a colony on high ground west 

of the castle and swamp. The place proving 
unhealthy, it was abandoned after three years’ 
occupancy, but in 1882, following the anti- 


Nevertheless, in the 


cellars are there. 


tres of cognac. 


ing silk worms. 


the scenery. 
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of the average size, has been set aside for 
orange growing. The fact that water is found 
everywhere at the depth of from three to eight 
metres (about ten to twenty-five feet), and that 
many wells have been sunk and much good ir- 
rigating machinery introduced, seems to be- 
token a permanent and favorable future for 
Pathach Tikva, or Door of Hope, as the settle- 
ment is now called. 

The refugee movement, above mentioned, led 
to the establishment of quite a number of 
agricultural settlements in various parts of 
One of the earliest of these was 
that of Artuf, about one mile east of Zorah, 
Samson’s birth-place, and near the Jaffa-Jeru- 
salem railway, which was built in 1892. 
was intended to be a refuge for Christian Jews 
as well as for Jewish refugees, but is now occu- 
pied by a few families of the latter from Bul- 
garia, who purchased the estate. 

Two Jewish colonies were started in the Jaffa 
district in 1882. Rishon le Zion, the first of 
these, six miles southeast of Jaffa, on the road 
to Gaza, is important because the wine-making 
Most of the settlers receive 
help from one of the Rothschilds, and sell their 
grapes to his cellars. 
cannot be made that they are marketed as is 
the great product of our Seneca Lake district. 
Nearly one million and three-quarters kilolitres 
of wine were made from the vintage of 1898, in 
addition to upwards of eighty thousand kiloli- 
(These are very large figures, 
but I give them as printed in the report.) At 
the colony of Mahalath Reuben, a little south 
of Rishon le Zion, and established the same 
year, there are oranges and almonds in addition 
to the wines, while a large apiary is suggestive 
of a plentiful supply of nectar from the fruit 
tree blooms and from the roses of Sharon and 
other blossoms of flowers that in spring-time 
plentifully sprinkle the historic plain. 

A little to the southeast of Yebnah, the an- 
cient Jamniah, is a colony of Jewish students 
from Russian universities, who, alienated by 
the bad treatment received at home, had formed 
themselves into an association which they named 
‘*Bilow,” a word framed from the initial letters 
of the Hebrew of Isaiah ii: 5: ‘‘O house of Jacob, 
come ye, let us walk in the light of the Lord,’’ 
which they chose as their motto. 
is used partly for cereals, as well as for or- 
Near ancient Ashdod is the colony of 
Tabghah, intended for Bessarabian Jews, where 
cereals are cultivated. 
ron is a village of about two hundred and fifty 
souls, founded in 1893, where the chosen agri- 
cultural industries are the cultivation of cereals 
and almonds, and the growing of mulberry trees 
(of which there are three thousand), for rear- 
The white cottages of Ekron, 
for the old name has been retained, embowered 
amongst groves and orchards, are seen from 
the railway as the modern traveler now jour- 
neys by that comfortable way to Jerusalem. 

A society of wealthy Russian Jews, who 
called themselves the ‘‘Rest and Heritage So- 
ciety,’ founded ten years ago the colony of 
Rehoboth, near the town of Ramleh, whose 
“tower” is usually referred to by travelers 
thereaway as being a conspicuous object in 
Rehoboth had a population of 
some three hundred persong in 1898, up to 
which time upward of half a million vines and 
eleven thousand mulberry trees had been plant- 





ed. . Six or seven miles southeast of the port of 
Cesarea, near the road along which Paul must 
have been taken by his strong Roman escort 
guard of horsemen, spearmen and foot-soldiers, 
is the colony of Hunderah, founded about the 
same time as Rehoboth. There have been many 
deaths here from malignant fevers; though the 
soil is fertile, the climate is unhealthy, the 
marshes being close by. 
Egyptian workmen to drain the swamps, and 
the planting of two hundred ‘and fifty thousand 
eucalyptus trees, and a million grape vines, 
the hygienic conditions are likely to improve. 

The foregoing undertakings, it will be un- 
derstood, are independent of the ‘‘Zionist’’ 
moyement for the establishment of a Jewish 
state in Palestine, first broached by Dr. Herzz, 
in 1896, but which has failed as yet to receive 
the hearty support of the orthodox Jews, under 
the belief that it has a financial and material 
foundation rather than a religious one. When 
we consider that, even within our own time, 
there were but four cities in Syria where the 
Jews could legally locate under the Sultan’s 
permission, it does seem as though the anti- 
Semitic barrier had greatly weakened in that 


With the help of 


Unhappily the report 

DON’T MEDDLE WITH GoD’s PLANS. —Many 
men wreck their lives by determinedly carry- 
ing out their own plans without reference to 
In an army every part, every 
brigade and regiment, must wait the com- 
If any battalion moves in- 
dependently, though ever so heroically, it not 
only confuses the whole plan of battle, but 
brings disaster to itself as well, in the end. 
So each individual must always wait for God’s 
Keep your eye on the 


the plans of God. 


mander’s orders. 


command to move. 
pillar of cloud and fire that leads. 
the pillar rests, move when it moves. 
lag behind, but be sure you never run ahead. 
You can make the clock strike before the hour 
by putting your own hands to it, but it will 
strike wrong. You can hurry the unfolding 
of God’s providence, but you will only mar the 
divine plan unless you wait for Him. 

You can tear the rose bud open before the 
time when it would naturally open, but you 
destroy the beauty of the rose. 
many a gift or blessing which God is preparing 
for us by our own eager haste. 
weave all our lives into patterns of loveliness. 
He has a perfect plan for each. 
when we refuse to work according to his plan 
Stop meddling with the 
threads of your life as they come from the 

Every time you interfere you 
Keep your hands off and let God 
Do you think you know 
better than He does what your life ought to , 
be?— The Presbyterian. 

ARTIFICIAL EYes.—Artificial eyes are sup- 
plied to all the world from Thuringia, Ger- 
Nearly all the grown inhabitants of 
some of the villages are engaged in their manu- 
Four men usually sit at a table, 
each with a gas jet in front of him, and the 
eyes are blown from gas plates and moulded 
into shape by hand. The colors are then traced 
in with small needles, no set rule being observed 
in the coloring, and as every man uses his own 
fancy no two artificial eyes therefore are 


Also, near ancient Ek- 
that we mar the web. 


weave as He pleases. 
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the platform. She caught a glimpse of her 
big son through the car window. She waved 
a little black-bordered handkerchief at him. 
‘*Good-bye, Henry,’’ she called out feebly, and 
then, through force of habit formed when she 
sent her little son to school, she murmured, 
**Be—be a good boy.”’ 

One of that gang of prisoners told afterward 
that the little scene in the depot was a greater 
punishment to each man there than his respec- 
tive term of imprisonment.—H. Wilson Lydick, 
in Brethren Evangelist. 






























Followed By His Mother’s Love. 


Down in Texas, several years ago, a middle- 
aged man was convicted in court of stealing, 
and sent to the penitentiary for a long term. 
He was duly sentenced, and the sheriff fixed a 
day upon which he should be taken to the State 
prison. 

The day arrived, and the official, with a 
string of convicts handcuffed together, was at 
the station waiting for the train. While the 
crowd sat in the depot, a little old woman in 
black with a face in which the fingers of sorrow 
had pinched great furrows appeared at the 
door. She looked at the string of prisoners 
intently then a light of recognition came over 
her face. She stepped up to the group of*un- 
fortunates and laid her hand on the arm of a 
big coarse fellow with a heavy red mustache. 

The man turned and looked at the little 
woman. ‘‘Mother,’’ he exclaimed. That was 
all. Big tears came into his eyes. They did 
not stay there, but crowded one another out 
to chase down the rough face, red now with 
shame. They ran into the big mustache and 
off the end of it. Then he recovered himself. 
The little woman was not crying—people get 
sometimes beyond that. ‘‘What—are—you 
—doing—here?”’ the big man sobbed. ‘‘I 
came, my son,” said the little woman with fur- 
rows in her face, ‘‘to see you off.’’ 

“‘To see me off?’’ The man was dazed. 
‘*Yes, Henry, when you was such a little boy 
that you had never been out of the home yard 
alone, I went to the gate with you the first 
day you ever went to the store by yourself. 
I watched you the three blocks of the distance 
until your chubby feet carried you into the 
little country store your father kept. Then 
when you were six, and started for school, I 
went to the gate with you again, and told you 
how to act in the school-room. You went 
away on a visit when you were ten, and I went 
to the depot with you and your uncle, then, 
and I kissed you good-bye before the cars 
started. 

How the tears are fowing from the big man’s 
eyes. 

‘**Yes,’’ and the little woman sighed a bit. 
‘‘Then you got to be sixteen, and wanted to 
gotoSt. Louis. It was hard to part with you, 
but we did it—your father and [—and I went 
to the little depot with you and kissed you. 
You remember, don’t you?’’ 

The other prisoners were interested now, 
and the sheriff took in every word. 

‘*Then you were married, Henry. I went to 
see you bound by law and God to that sweet, 
dear Mary, who is now’’— 

**Don’t—don’t!’’ almost shrieked the big 
man. 

**Yes,” the little woman went on, unheeding, 
“and now you are going away again and I must 
kiss you. The train is coming, Henry; kiss 
your old mother.” 

The sheriff had not moved. Ordinarily he 
would have told the man to move on. But he 
waited now. The big man buwed and tried to 
hide his manacled hands. 

**Kiss me, Henry,’’ the old lady repeated. 
The head moved lower, and the big red mus- 
tache almost covered the little face with the 
furrows on it. 

Then the gang started to the train. As the 
cars began to move, the little woman stood on 


actions of the same nature, but in habitual feel. 
ings or states of mind that induce those actions, 
So the condition which we call happiness ig 


It involves within it many things, but they are 
not impossible to secure, and when we have 
discovered them it rests with us to encourage 
or discourage them. Happiness is not only a 
privilege, but a duty, not a mere outward good 
that may perhaps come to us, but an inward 
possession which we are bound to attain. When 
we remember the contagious character of hap- 
piness, the strength, courage, and hope it ex- 
cites by its very presence and the power for 
good it exerts in every direction, we cannot 
doubt our obligations to attain as much of it 
as possible.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


The Old Friends’ Meeting-House at Catawissa, 
Pennsylvania. 

A special communication to the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, dated Bloomsburg, Pa., First Month 
31st, says: 

‘*Situated upon a prominent knoll near the 
confluence of a small creek and the Susquehanna 
River, at Catawissa, there stands the old Quaker 
Meeting House, the most historic building in 
this section of the State. While the exact 
date of its construction is not known, there is 
positive information that it was built before 
1787. It was the first building completed in 
the valley of the north branch of the Susque- 
hanna River, between Sunbury and Wyoming, 
and it stands to-day a monument to the relig- 
ious fervor and zeal of the early Society of 
Friends. 

“*The building itself is typical of the eigh- 
teenth century. Built of logs with layers of 
stone, there is about it a weather beaten, 
though substantial appearance. The furnish- 
ings are ancient intheextreme. The seats are 
merely planks, laid with little regard to the 
comfort of the congregation, but with every 
regard to the belief of the Friends in having 
the men seated upon one side of the church 
and the women on the other. 

“In April, 1796, the first Monthly Meeting 
of Friends in Catawissa was held. It was at- 
tended by Ellis Yarnall, Arthur Howell, Henry 
Drinker, John Morton, James Cresson, David 
Potts, Thomas Lightfoot and Benjamin Scarlet, 
of Philadelphia, and Amos Lee, Jacob Thomas, 
Owen Hughes and Thomas Pearson, of Exeter. 
The meeting thus established continued for 
twelve years. On December 24th, 1808, the 
meeting was dissolved, owing to the reduction 
in numbers, caused by death and removal. 

‘‘While the meeting was dissolved at this 
time, yet for years and years, continuing until 
the present generation, services were held in 
the now historic structure. 

‘*Gradually this weather-beaten old edifice 
has become unvisited. The well-filled grave- 
yard near by tells the pathetic story, but even 
forsaken as is its appearance there is yet one 
communicant there. Old and feeble, Mary 
Waters, who resides near Catawissa, still comes 
whenever her infirmities permit, to worship in 
the simple, sincere manner of the Friends. 
For years Eliza Sharpless was always there 
with her, and to both of them the building was 
never locked or lonely. But a few years ago, 
Eliza Sharpless, then almost a hundred years 
of age, passed away, and now the spot seems 
doubly forsaken.’’ 





THE Price OF BLOOD.—Millions of dollars 
of revenue come every year into the treasuries 
of towns, cities, states, and the United States 
of America, for licenses to make and sell in- 
toxicating drinks, which poison, madden, stu- 
pefy, impoverish and destroy men, women and 
children. 

This money is the price of blood. It is 
wrung from the trembling hands of the sick 
and poor, who are diseased and beggared 
through strong drink. It is taken from weep- 
ing wives and hungry children, who are robbed 
of daily bread by strong drink. It is filched 
from the pockets of honest men, who are 
cheated out of their honest dues, that rumsel- 
lers may fatten on the toils of his slaves. 

This money is the price of blood. The curse 
of God is on it. Whether it is in the treasury 
of nation, state, city or town, it is an accursed 
thing. Whether it is used to deck the rumsel- 
ler’s wife in satins, while its rightful owner 
is in rags; whether it is paid to politicians for 
offices, or to priests for prayers; whether it is 
used to bribe the officers of justice in this world, 
or to get rumsellers out of purgatory in the 
next; the curse of God is on it all the same. 
It may be taken to build grand cathedrals, 
while its owners starve in garrets or are sent 
to prisons and almshouses; it may be used to 
fatten sensual priests, while pale children who 
should have it cry for bread in dreary hovels, 
or are huddled into barrack-like asylums; it 
may be the stay of a holy church, whose 
priests doom heretics to perdition and say 
masses for money over dead rumsellers, but 
still the curse of God is on the ill-gotten gains 
of the rum traffic, and the Judge of all the 
earth will yet smite and blast the accursed 
thing and ‘‘When He maketh inquisition for 
blood, He forgetteth not the cry of the humble.” 


HAPPINESS A HABIT.——Every permanent state 
of mind is largely the effect of habit. Just as 
we can perform an action so continually that 
it comes to be habitual, so we can encourage 
conditions of mind till they, too, come to be 
habits of thinking and even of feeling. Every 
thoughtful parent or teacher recognizes this in 
the training of youth. The child constantly 
thwarted or scolded or ridiculed has constantly 
aroused within him feelings of resentment or 
discouragement or misery, and these grow to 
be habitual, and a character for ill temper or 
moroseness or despondency is formed. On the 
other hand, the child who is wisely treated, 
whose faculties are brought into action, who 
is encouraged to do well, who is surrounded 
with cheerful faces and orderly arrangements, 
becomes accustomed to corresponding habits 
of thought and feeling. The exercise of self- 
control, of truthfulness, of honesty, and other 
| essential qualities, not only result in habitual 


. 





likewise acquired to a considerable degree, 
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Means of Grace in a Closet Door. 

Quite a good many years ago, I had an in- 
yitation to visit a dear old aunt of mine. I 
was very fond of her, not only because she 
was sweet and good, but because she was so 
bright and original, and had such clever, en- 
tertaining ways of looking at things. So, of 
| course, 1 accepted with pleasure and before 
| many days I was safely ensconced in her cosey 
‘home. She was something of an invalid, so 
we used to sit up in her room a good deal, in 
front of a cheerful little wood fire, while we 
. talked about many things that happened long 
, ago, before I was born, when she and my father 
were children together, or of my own mother, 
t who had died when I was quite a child. In all 

of these things 1 was immensely interested, but 
I doubt if anything she ever told me did me 









do not impair essential truthfulness will be | their work among the Chinese. It urges them to 
overlooked. — from od | anv apaw Sa <= 
: : - 1 | suffer wrong without avenging it. says tha 
f oe — —< stick when one of the Buddhist temples was destroyed 
= you. ere Wilk rejore WO alt you, by mob violence, they had felt that it was better 
because it is certain that kindness will not be | ¢> sustain the loss than to seek for redress, and it 
misapplied or abused, and that you will en-| maintains that the present is a most important 
deavor to return to all the equivalent of what | crisis. If the, missionaries will now altogether 
you accept. Herein is involved a principle | follow the principles of love and forbearance, and 
that underlies all the law of healthful human | cease all scheming or connection with the political 
intercourse. It is insincere to ‘‘take an ad- | Situation, the Chinese may be saved, otherwise the 
vantage,”’ either openly or secretly. An hon- writers fear that there will be light above, and 
est, true, pure, sincere man will not rest under 
the burden of an obligation such as would arise 
bor. Show that you want nothing but that is YORKSHIRE. 
your own, an honest, equivalent for = I am a little Catholic, 


















stances, and even defects of character, which underlying principles of love and justice in 


four hundred million souls groping in darkness 
below.—The Interchange. 
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service, and not only good morals but good I love my Church and school : 






























, more good than this funny little incident about | policy will be subserved thereby. Tricky I love my dear old English Church, 
her closet door. One morning, after we had | transactions may seem to afford present gain, I love her faith and rule. 
4 been ‘busy together, as she rose to put away | but ruined reputation or a seared conscience is I’m not a little Protestant, 
h her work, she said, ‘‘My dear, come hold my dearly bought at such a price. Dishonest pos- As some would have me say; 
closet door open for me, please.’’ I complied | Sessions are morally mortgaged, and heavy is I’m not a little Romanist— 
e at once, somewhat wondering, and then said, | the interest exacted by the satanic capitalist So call me what you may. 
. ‘““Why ?’’—for, I must confess, that habit of | who holds all such obligations. I love the bl 
r my childhood still clings to me. ALFRED C. BARNES. They eae. aecrmiee : 
in Many times have I been thankful for the bit a They are the blessed means of grace, 
: of helpful — = came to me in anwer Notes from Others. My soul from sin to save. 
is to that “Why.” She answered, “My dear,| «1¢ the State does not control the li , 
se quor traffic, I honor, too, God true Priests 
re years ago,whex I took up my abode in this room, | the liquor traffic will control the State.”—Lord They ae ce ee ries, 
in I found, to my great annoyance, that the closet | Roseberry. : 
: ; : y When they baptize, absolve, and bless, 
Q- door had a way of shutting by itself, without And consecrate the bread. 
g, in the least consulting anybody else’s conveni-| Zion's Herald says : “It is a matter of surprise to aa 
g- ence. I might be only half-way in, or half-| learn that more than two million dollars’ worth of Items Concerning the Society. 
of way out, or poking about in its darkest corner | property in Massachusetts, Connecticut and their 


Not less than eleven Catholic priests have applied 
for membership in the recently set up “ Friends’ 
Church” in Havana. 


sister States is now owned by Jewish husbandmen. 


with my dim old eyes,—slowly but surely, and 
New England now has seven hundred Jewish fami- 


h- most exasperatingly, would that closet door 







































































of shut upon me. I’m afraid-I lost my temper a | lies settled on her farms.” 
n, good many times over it. In despair I finally ie ot 8 New England Yearly Meeting claims to be older 
h- sent for a carpenter, who came with his box| CONSECRATED MuscLE.— It is easier to consecrate | than London Yearly by seventeen years. The first 
of tools and fussed a whole morning. As he our sentiments to Christ than our full capacity for | distinctly Friends’ Bible School in America was at 
re rer ’ : ; service. It requires so much less effort to think | New Bedford, Massachusetts, in 1832. Eight Friends 
| , , g 
he went away he said, ‘I can’t say surely, ma’am, : . 
ry as I’ve helped you any. This here is an old pon - a nae the ee ee were, however, connected with the starting of such 
. needs doing, there is apt to be a la j i i 790, — 
ng house, and it’s settled, ma’am, and I’m afeared sieeteal energy am cometh. Most andi — — ae ee 
ch that door Il swing to the end of time.’ So 1] have to lament a dearth of fresh, buoyant energy —_— 
sat and thought about it. “Swing to the end | to encounter the physical fatigue which certain} A paper read before the Royal Society, in Lon- 
ing of time!’ I said. ‘And am I going to keep | kinds of Christian work entail. There are plenty don, Sixth Month 14th, entitled “Data for the 
at- losing my temper three and four times a day | of planners, but few performers. The need is that | Problem of Evolution in Man” depended for three- 
ary to the end of time? Wretched prospect! | people who profess a willingness to consecrate their | fourtts of its statistics upon Quaker records, both 
vid won’t do it. I’ll make use of that door. It oe - or = ee or a English and American. The well-known longevity 
’ realize that this means bodies in motion for Christ, | of many members of the Society of Friends and the 
et, shall be ‘oa of grace to _ Pil take arms and legs whose muscles are held in readiness waco, éf genealogical canis no doubt fur- 
leasure in its v firmity; for I’]l make it P 8 g 
a8, P wlhgerie ir, Saaay sey 5 Tn make 1‘! to run the errands and perform the manual labor | nishing the information required. — Australian 
- oe a patience. . may ap ae mee = the church needs. Consecrated bodies are at a] Friend. 
or Inds strange, perhaps, to Say 1t, Dut 1 really | premium. 
the believe that closet door has helped my Christian A letter from one in Massachusetts who has no 
. life.”’ ' i ni i i i i ° 
s10n Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese Minister to the} connection with the Society of Friends, remarks : 
I thought over her story a long time, and a} United States, spoke in New York on the ninth of | “Having met several ex-members of the Society of 
this new idea of life came tome. The little things | First Month on “The Teachings of Confucius.” Friends who were ministers, I was not drawn to 
ntil that seem so insignificant—can we use them?| Commenting on the teachings of Jesus Christ, to | them generally. I cannot think they gained any- 
1 in Are they among the ‘‘all things?”” Surely it “ lave your eneesies —_ a — fo = = be Oetker — aa ~ = 
was true! I could think of several things that | Cellence is too high for humanity. There is no like-| claim to uaker preachers,” while they frankly 
fice had been daily small trials to me at va hy I lihood that many people will follow it. At this | say the Quaker church is a good church to come 
: ¢ very moment Christian missionaries are calling for | out of.” Well, yes, it is a good plan to come out 
ave- made a resolve that they should be “means of bloodshed and vengeance, and Christian armies are | of all churches, but we must remain in or get into 
ven grace’’ instead, and I think they have been.— | devastating the land, sparing neither age nor sex. | the church—ecclesia—“ called out.” I do not like 
one Marian Deming in S. S. Times. There is indeed a vast gulf between doctrine and | the word “church.” It has become a bad word to 
{ary Sincerity ys performance. Confucianism does not sanction re- | express the ef Called out is far better—out 
mes ' taliation in a vindictive spirit, such as, I regret to | of human into God.” 
p in If I have learned to value one quality more | say, is shown by some persons professing to be . 
nds. than another in business life it is sincerity. | governed by the tenets of Christianity. To = FRIENDS OF a oe . —_ 
Always be what ] ing of the Corporation of Barclay Home, held at 
bens pear =f an a ls na aunt goa One of the remarkable results of the troubles in; West Chester, Pa., the ninth day of First Month, 
a teal self falls short of some romantic ideal you China is the address written by representative | 1900, the urgent need for a larger house was 


Buddhists of Japan to “ Ecclesiastics” everywhere. | brought to the attention of that body, the present 
Those who sign the document speak for about five- | one being full, and requests for admission in con- 
sevenths of all the Buddhists in the Japanese Em- | sequence could not be considered. 

pire. It is an appeal to Christians to live up to' The Corporation thereupon appointed the under- 








may have formed. When you have once won 
the confidence of those with whom you are 
thrown in contact, defects of manner, circum- 
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THE FRIEND. 


signed a committee to solicit funds to pay for the 
proposed enlargement, if the Board of Managers 
should so decide. 

In pursuance of this object a special meeting of 
the Board of Managers was held Twelfth Month 
Ath, 1900, at which it was agreed to offer the 
owner of premises adjoining No. 9 West Chestnut 
Street, the sum of four thousand dollars for her 
property, if it could not be bought for less. 
accepted the offer, and the deed is now in pos- 
session of the managers of the Home. 

The property has a frontage of thirty-six feet 
three inches on Chestnut Street, and a depth of 
one hundred and sixty-five feet to an alley. 

The house contains nine rooms, and when arch- 
ways are broken through the party wall, can be 
used in connection with the present building. 

The Barclay Home was established as a place 
where the members of the Society of Friends might 
have an abiding place, and at moderate cost, all 
the needful home comforts might be obtained. 
The expectations of its promoters have been more 
than fulfilled. 

The building and premises now occupied are paid 
for and there is some money in the treasury, but 
not enough to pay for the property just purchased. 
We would, therefore, appeal to the friends of “The 
Barclay” for funds to complete the payment and 
put the premises in condition to use in connection 
with the present building. 

This is addressed to those who we feel are in- 
terested in this institution, and we believe that the 
members of the Society of Friends throughout the 
Yearly Meeting, if they knew what comforts are 
enjoyed by those residing therein, would give lib- 
erally of their means for its equipment and main- 


assistance of an interpreter, had an interview with Crazy 
Snake, who said he saw no reason for his arrest, and felt | terrible famine in the provinces of Shansi and Shengi, 
confident that when the Indians are given a trial they 
He said they were acting in good faith, 
and had papers from Washington that gave them the right 
to establish their old Government. 
he said it was never the Indians’ intention, and they ex- 
pected only to treat and act with their own people, and 
in so doing expected finally to get all whites out of their 


will be released. 


As to killing whites, 


Much excitement has been caused in Kansas by the 
action of a married woman, Carrie Nation, assisted by 
other women, in wrecking liquor saloons in Wichita, 
Topeka, and other towns in that State. 
mostly armed with hatchets, and have destroyed the glass 
windows, etc.,in many saloons. Although she and others 
have been arrested, yet the popular feeling appears to 


The women are 


By the transfer of the control of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad to the hands of a syndicate in which the inter- 
ests of the Union Pacific Railroad predominate a trans- 
continental line has been established under one control. 

The new route includes the following lines: Starting 
at San Francisco, running over the Central Pacific end of 
the Southern Pacific direct to Ogden, thence first over 
the Union Pacific to Kansas City, and thence over the 
Chicago and Alton to Chicago ; or, second, over the Union 
Pacific to Omaha, and thence over the Dubuque and Sioux 
City branch of the Illinois Central direct to Chicago, 
where the Baltimore and Ohio connects direct to the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

A few days ago at Littleton, N. H., the mercury chang- 
ed from 40 below to 40 above zero inside of twenty-four 


There were 552 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 16 more than the previous 
week and 45 more than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 64 died of consumption of the lungs; 
99 of inflammation of the lungs and surrounding mem- 
branes; 10 of diphtheria; 16 of cancer; 16 of apoplexy, 
and 9 of typhoid fever. 

: : Cotton closed on a basis of 10ic. per pound for mid- 

All contributions should be sent to Adelaide B. 
Comfort, Treasurer, 300 North Penn Street, West FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.25 to $2.50; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.30 to $3.45; Western winter, straight, 
$3.45 to $3.60; spring, straight, $3.65 to $3.90; city mills, 
straight, $3.50 to $3.65. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 75} to 75¥c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 43 to 434c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 324c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 58 to 54c.; good, 4 to 5c.; me- 
dium, 4% to 4c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Choice, 4% to 4,%5c.; good, 4} to 
4kc.; common, 3 to 34c.; spring lambs, 54 to 64c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 7 to 7c. 

ForREIGN—The interment of Queen Victoria occurred 
on the 4th inst. in the presence of a comparatively small 
number of her immediate family and others. 
the funeral procession attending the removal of the re- 
mains from the Isle of Wight to London was made, the 
occasion of a remarkable display. 

A London cablegram says: There have been more 
magnificent pageants than the escorting of the body of 
Queen Victoria from the house where she died to the royal 
yacht, but never has there been witnessed in recent world 
history a procession more remarkable in its combination 
of pomp and splendor with grief and humility. 

The crowned rulers of nearly all the European nations, 
or their personal representatives were present as the 
funeral cortege passed through the streets of London, 
which was witnessed by vast multitudes, estimated to 
It is said that she has been 
the first English sovereign who has not been buried at 
Her directions for her funeral 
written by herself in 1862, it is said have been closely 
In consequence of the crowd of spectators, 
1300 individuals were so badly crushed or injured that 
they were sent to the hospitals for treatment, two per- 
sons were killed. 

A despatch from Pekin says, respecting the action of 
the foreign envoys : Nothing has been definitely arranged 
regarding the punishments, and opinions are much divided, 
some favoring drastic measures, like beheading the ma- 
jority of those considered especially responsible, particu- 
larly Prince Tuan, who, next to the Empress Dowager, is 
considered the principal culprit, but others, acting under 
instructions from their Governments, advocate nominal 
punishments like banishment. 

It is reported that DeGiers has stated that Russia will 
not consent to the execution of Prince Tuan. 

It is reported from Canton that the German Consul 
there has demanded an indemnity of $100,000 for each 
man wounded in the recent outrage on the West River 
and $50,000 for other damages. 


DEBORAH C. PASSMORE, ] 
SUSANNA W. Hoopes, 
JONATHAN ELDRIDGE, 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UNITED STATES.—It appears that not less than 7500 
private pension bills have been introduced into the present 
The amount now appropriated for pensions, is 
$145,000,000, and the prospect is that this may be greatly 
increased by claims on behalf of those soldiers who have 
been engaged in the war with Spain, and in the Philippines. 

It is estimated that the cost of the late census will be 


In consequence of a want of harmony in the foreign 
envoys at Pekin, respecting the punishment of certain of 
the Chinese officials who are implicated in the attacks 
made upon foreigners in China, the diplomatic situation in 
Pekin is regarded by the Administration in Washington 
as most discouraging. President McKinley and Secretary 
Hay feel that though China may be able to punish eight 
of the high officials mentioned in the decree issued by the 
Emperor as responsible for the outrages, it would be unwise 
to urge the decapitation of Prince Tuan, General Tung 
Fu Hsiang and Duke Lan, and Minister Conger’s objection 
to action of this character will be sustained. 
these officials are so powerful that it is felt that the at- 
tempts to punish them might involve China in a civil war. 

In effecting title to the islands of Cagayan and Sibutu 
by purchase, the United States has definitely established 
its sovereignty over the Bachi group, near Formosa, 
which was found to be north of the boundary fixed in the 
treaty of Paris. 

An order. has been issued by the War Department, di- 
recting the discontinuance of the sale of beer, wine and 
intoxicating liquors on all military reservations and army 
transports. It is stated that officers “ will be held strictly 
responsible that no exceptions or evasions are permitted 
within their respective jurisdictions.” 

Agent H. M. Kutchin, of the Treasury Department, in 
a recent report concerning the future of the salmon fish- 
eries of the Pacific coast and Alaska, declares without 
reservation, that unless the United States Government in- 
terferes the salmon in that part of the country will be 
exterminated through the methods employet! by the fish- 


number 3,000,000 persons. 


night and by torchlight. 


There have been seventeen Indians arrested near Mus- 
kogee, I. T., connected with the uprising of Crazy Snake, 
A newspaper correspondent, with the 


the Creek chief. 
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The authorities are much concerned over the reports of 


Such a condition was expected last summer, when efforts 
were made to induce the Powers to withdraw troops, but 
these efforts failed, with the result that the Chinese Goy. 
ernment was driven from its capital and its functions 
were temporarily interrupted. Nothing can be done, the 
officials say, for the Chinese unless charitable Americang 
take steps for the relief of the needy. 

The British Museum has completed a printed index of 
its library, after twenty years of labor. There are over 
600 volumes of the index, which contains the titles of 
2,000,000 books. It can be said to be complete but for 
a short time, since the average yearly increase of the 
library is about 40,000 books. 

During the century the Bible has been translated into 
more than 350 languages, which nine-tenths of the human 
race can read. 

The Permanent Court of Arbitration, which was estab- 
lished at The Hague Peace Conference in 1899, has been 
formed, and is prepared to take under consideration cases 
that may be referred to it. The chief nations of the 
world are a party to the convention, and they are repre- 
sented in the court by some of their most distinguished 
jurists and administrators. The Powers whose represen- 
tatives are on the roster of the court are AustrieHun- 
gary, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden and Norway and the United States. 

The United States is represented by Chief Justice Ful- 
ler, of the Supreme Court : ex-President Benjamin Harri- 
son, Attorney General Griggs and Judge George Gray. 

The South African war is becoming more and more 
burdensome and unpopular in England. 

The London Daily News editorially urges that an en- 
deavor should be made to utilize the presence in England 
of numerous sovereigns and representatives of European 
States, on the occasion when the whole world is mourning 
the death of the peace loving Queen, to secure the cessa- 
tion of the “unhappy war in South Africa.” 

The situation in South Africa is admitted by General 
Kitchener to be very difficult for the British, and the 
Boers reiterate their intention to continue to resist, in 
the hope of European intervention. 

It is said the Boer forces in the South African Republic 
and the Orange Free State, including the invaders of 
Cape Colony, number over 25,000 men, strong, self reliant 
and determined. 


NOTICES. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—A stated meeting of 
the Commitee on Admissions will be held at Fourth and 
Arch Streets on Seventh-day, the 16th instant., at 10 a.m. 

JOHN W. BIDDLE, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

WILLIAM F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. 0., Chester Co., Pa. 


Public Meeting, Lansdowne, Pa. 


A meeting for worship is appointed by authority of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa., to be held in the meeting- 
house at Lansdowne, Pa., Fifth-day evening, the 21st 
cortige inst., at eight o’clock. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.— For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 114-X. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 





Diep, Twelfth Mo. 9th, 1900, at her residence near Wawa 
Delaware County, Pa., DEBORAH S. PENNELL, wife of Joseph 
Pennell, in the fifty-sixth year of her age ; a beloved mem- 
ber and overseer of Middletown Preparative and Chester 
Monthly Meetings, Pennsylvania. Through submission to 
the operations of Divine grace in the secret of her heart, 
in her earlier years, her spirit became sweetly gentle and 
engaging, and she was enabled to perform the duties of 
mature life in humility and in loving faithfulness to her 
family, her friends, and to the Society of which she was 
an active and valued member. “Blessed are the pure ia 
heart, for they shall see God.” 





